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ZOOLOGY. 

Parker and Haswell's Zoology. 1 — For many years there was no 
greater need in teaching zoology than a good text-book on the sub- 
ject — one which should treat the subject from a modern morpholog- 
ical standpoint. One need not go back more than four or five years 
to find the time when Sedgwick's translation of Claus was the only 
such work available. This real need has been met, and perhaps 
more than met, in the last few years by the translation of several 
works from the German, and by new publications in the English 
language. Among the books on this subject which have been 
anxiously awaited by teachers of zoology was the long-promised 
work by Parker and Haswell, which has recently 'appeared. Parker's 
text-book on zootomy and on elementary biology were evidence that 
one of the authors, at least, thoroughly understood the needs of the 
elementary student. It may be doubted whether any book in any 
language presents the facts of elementary biology in a more attract- 
ive manner than does Parker's text-book on this subject; and it 
was to have been expected that the new book on zoology would be 
preeminently a student's text-book, clear, concise, and attractive. 
In this respect no one will be disappointed with the work. The 
authors show at every step that they are, before all else, teachers, 
and that they know how to present the facts of zoology in a way 
which, even to the laity in such matters, is intelligible, interesting, 
and instructive. 

In spite of its size the authors expressly affirm that the work is 
addressed to the needs of elementary students, but it is to be feared 
that both the size and the cost of the work will effectually prevent its 
coming into very general use among persons of this class. Almost 
all recent English works on zoology seem to show that it is no longer 
possible to condense into a single volume the elements of the whole 
science. On the other hand, some notable German text-books on 
this subject are much more limited in extent, while no less accurate 
and satisfactory ; e.g., the works of Boas and Hertwig occupy, respec- 
tively, 578 and 576 pages, and few, if any, better text-books on zoology 
can be found in any language. Hatschek's work is unfortunately 
still a fragment, but where is there another such a text on the field 
which it covers ? These German works show that it is possible to 

1 Parker, T. Jeffery, and Haswell, William A. A Text-Book of Zoology. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1897. 2 vols., 779 pp. and 683 pp. 
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present the subject within a single volume, and in a manner which 
is both thorough and attractive. And by this same showing it is 
evident that the book which will be used by large numbers of 
English students has not yet appeared. 

The distinctive feature of Parker and HaswelPs work is the way 
in which the study of " types," or " examples " as our authors prefer 
to call them, is united with the more usual methods of descriptive 
zoology. Believing that definitions and general descriptions can be 
useful only after the student has obtained some first-hand knowledge 
of the things described, our authors begin the study of every group 
with a description of some single example of that group, which should 
be thoroughly studied in the laboratory before undertaking the study 
of the group as a whole. The value of this departure, no one who is 
a thorough believer in the laboratory method can for a moment 
doubt ; that it has its dangers none can deny. If the study stops 
with a few examples, it is narrow and misleading ; if it covers the 
whole field by means of a text-book and a few museum specimens, it 
is superficial. A proper combination of the two methods, which 
would secure the advantages and avoid the disadvantages of both, 
would be ideally perfect. 

Such a combination our authors have attempted, and, as it seems 
to us, with signal success. " Every group which cannot be readily 
and intelligibly described in terms of another group " is represented 
by an example. The descriptions of these examples are concise and 
yet comprehensive, and this part of the work might well be used as 
a laboratory guide were it not for the fact that the authors have been 
so cosmopolitan in their choice of examples, some of which are 
peculiar to Australia, others to New Zealand, others to Great Britain, 
and still others to the Mediterranean. In most cases, however, 
alternative forms are suggested which might serve in the place of 
the example described. 

Following the description of the examples there is given the classi- 
fication of the group which it represents, then a detailed description 
of its various subdivisions, and finally a general discussion of the 
organization, embryology, ethology (cecology), distribution, and affini- 
ties of the group as a whole. 

In accordance with the plan of presenting specific facts before the 
general ones, the discussion of distribution, the philosophy of zoology, 
and the history of zoology, with references to the general literature, 
is put at the end of the work. However, in order to render the body 
of the work intelligible to elementary students there is at the begin- 
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ning a general introduction on the subjects of classification, anatomy, 
and physiology. 

In spite of many excellences, the general part of the work is not 
wholly satisfactory ; it is distinctly inferior to the Allgemeine Zoologie 
of Claus, Hertwig, or Hatschek. Again, it seems to the writer 
unwise, both from a pedagogical and from a scientific standpoint, 
to erect any artificial barrier between the philosophy and history of 
a science and its bare results. The deadest, driest facts may be 
clothed with a living interest if only the historical discovery of those 
facts and their philosophical import are pointed out at once. 

Twelve phyla of the animal kingdom are recognized instead of the 
classical seven of Leuckart, the modifications being the following : 
the Porifera are separated from the Ccelenterata ; Vermes is omitted, 
and in its place are three phyla, viz., Platyhelminthes (including 
Nemertinea), Nemathelminthes (including Chsetognatha), and Annu- 
lata ; a new phylum, Trochhelminthes, includes Rotifera, Dinophilea, 
and Gastrotricha; Molluscoidea stands as a phylum, including Polyzoa, 
Phoronida, and Brachiopoda. 

The first eleven phyla are treated of in the first volume of the 
work ; the second volume is devoted entirely to the twelfth phylum, 
the Chordata. Each volume is indexed and is complete in itself, 
and this fact may be utilized to advantage by teachers who conduct 
separate classes in Vertebrate and Invertebrate Zoology. 

The illustrations and typography are excellent in the main. Some 
of the figures suffer from being copies of copies, but many of them 
are entirely new, and others are new to a text-book. Both the illus- 
trations and the method of presenting the subject give a freshness 
to the whole work which is very attractive. 

Unfortunately the work is marred by an unusually large number 
of errors. 1 This is certainly due in part to the fact that the authors 
were separated so far from each other and from the publishers, and 
perhaps also to the serious illness of the senior author, who, unfortu- 
nately, did not live to see the completion of the work. 

Some Recent Faunistic Work in Europe. — Two papers of impor- 
tance have appeared recently which deal with the fresh-water fauna of 
Central Europe and exemplify in some particulars the tendencies of 
current faunistic and systematic work in zoology. For many years 
Bohemia has been a center of activity in these lines, and the portable 

1 For a list of these errors see a review of the work in Natural Science for 
March, 1808. 



